Sweden Fed Through a Cage

IN STOCKHOLM, the Utrikesdepartmentet, Sweden's Foreign
Ministry, occupies the old Palace where Prince Charles's
father was born. Foreign Minister Gunther's Louis XIV
office was one of the original reception rooms in those
earlier days three-quarters of a century ago. Charles took
me there and introduced me as soon as I arrived on the
plane from Helsinki.
With a few exceptions, there is and always has been
an acute housing shortage surrounding Foreign Offices the
world over. Stockholm is one of the exceptions, but Wash-
ington sets the pace. The State Department building is a
relic of some frightening period in American architecture
when to be simple was to sin, and when architects went to
heaven on their pillars.
In London, Anthony Eden's office sits smothered in
drafty passageways and dismal halls where the elevators
run up and down through immodest wire cages and where
it is quicker if not safer to use the rickety stairs.
The German Foreign Office is unexpectedly small.
Ribbentrop's section sits back off the Wflhelmstrasse on
three sides of a cobblestone court, the front side opening
on the gates to the street. Drab outside, it's been modern-
ized within. It reminds you of the offices of the Beech-Nut
plant at Canajoharie, or any similar installation. All the
people on Ribbentrip's staff speak English.
In Madrid, Sefior Ramon Serrano Suner works in the
ancient Palace of Santa Cruz. His Ministerio de Relaciones
Exteriores, as the Spanish Foreign Office is known to the
more articulate taxi-cab drivers, does not open until four
o'clock in the afternoon. It closes at ten, which is the hour
when Spain's foreign policy goes to dinner. Clusters 01
paintings, immense and dusty, hang on all the walls or
mouldy Santa Cruz, The marble stairway from the entrance
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